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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. ; 
CHRISTIAN .UNITY—A FEW THOUGHTS ON 
JOHN xvii. 20-23. 

BY JOSEPH L. SEWELL. 


How great is the contrast between the ac- 
tual condition of the professed followers of 
Christ, and that which we should be led to 
expect from His prayer for His disciples as 

iven in the seventeenth chapter of John! 

e can hardly read the following verses with- 
out inquiring, “Has this prayer been, an- 
swered ?” 

“Neither pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe un Me through 
their word ; that they all may be one; even 
as Thou, Father, art in Me, and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent Me. 
And the glory which Thou gavest Me I have 
given them; that they may be one even as 
we are one; I in them, and Thou in Me, that 
they may be made perfect in one; and that 
the world may know that Thou hast sent Me, 
and hast loved them as Thou hast loved Me.” 

Undoudtedly this prayer was answered 
when the disciples were baptized with the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, and so, 
also, to a large extent, for many years after- 
wards. And very often since then, though 
the Church has been to outward appearance 
broken into fragments, some of these have 
manifested within their own borders a love 
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and unity which have led those outside to ex- 


claim: “ Behold how these Christians love 
one another.” But even in the days of the 
Apostles differences arose respecting the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law by the Gentile 
Christians, which led to very unbrotherly 
feelings. In the Church of Corinth some 
were of Paul, and some of Apollos,and some of 
Cephas, and some of Christ. In later years 
divisions and bitter strife greatly increased, 
and Arians and Athanasians, Catholics and 
Protestants, Lutherans and Zwingleans, Epis- 
copalians and Dissenters, reviled, scorned, ill- 
treated and persecuted each other even unto 
death , so that the Church has often presented 
to the eyes of the world a picture of division 
and hatred, rather than of unity and love. 
And, instead of convincing the world that 
Jesus Christ was the sent of the Father, its 
divisions have in all ages caused the enemy 
to blaspheme. 


It will not do to say, in reply, that the 
true Church of Christ is invisible to human 
observation, and that most of the strife and 
enmity manifested by those who are called 
Christians lies at the door of mere nominal 
professors, who had xo love for Christ in 
their hearts. It will not do to say that 
there always has been a unity and a harmony 
in the invisible Church which God’s eye sees 
when man does not discern it. This may be 
all true; but our Lord prayed that the one- 
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ness of His disciples should be such that the 
world might see it and believe. If the world 
has not been able to discern and appreciate 
it, then it has fallen far short of what our 
Lord asked for. 

Has, then, His prayer failed to obtain an 
answer? Toa very large extent, so far as 
we can see, no doubt it has; but this need not 
stumble us. The answer to our Lord’s pray- 
ers for us are conditional, justas His promises 
are. Weare told that “all things work to- 
gether for good to them that love God,” 
whether prosperity or adversity, good report 
or evil report ; but experience teaches us that 
this depends to a very great extent on our 
watchfulness, and on our earnest desire that 
blessing may result from every circumstance 
of our lives. If we are not on our watch, 
what would otherwise have been a blessing 
often proves a curse. And, in like manner, 
unless the Church unites in this prayer of 
her Lord, and shows that it does so by a 
watchful care lest any root of bitterness 
should spring up and cause trouble, we have 
no right to expect its full answer. It is not 
God that is wanting. His power and grace 
are ever ready to assist the earnest efforts of 
His Church after unity and love; it is in 
ourselves only that we are straitened. 

In our Lord’s teaching, as recorded in the 
Gospels, three things especially are urged by 
Him upon His disciples in order to bring 
about the conversion of the world— 

Firstly. The preaching of the Gospel. 

Secondly. An imitation of Christ in life 
and conversation; that is, the clear reflec- 
tion of His light. “ Let your light so shine 
before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven” 
(Matt. v. 16). 

Thirdly. The manifestation of unity and 
love. “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to an- 
other” (John xiii. 35). “That they all may 
beone; . . . that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.” (John x. 21). 

When we consider these words we cannot 
wonder that the world is not yet converted. 
Our preaching has little avail with the mas- 
ses, 80 long, as the shining light and the 
brotherly union are not clearly manifest. 
And yet the Church has all along desired 
union, and one of the most painful reflections 
connected with its history is, that the attempts 
to maintain union have so often resulted in 
widening the breach rather than in any way 
healing it. 

The old-fashioned method of employing the 

wer of the State to enforce unity in the 

hurch, and of persecuting even unto death 
those that were regarded as breaking this 
unity, is not likely to be again resorted to. | 


But the blame of the evil resulting from such 
measures in days past must not lie altogether 
upon the stronger party. The weaker, by 
retaliation and revenge, often not only lost 
much of its moral power, but caused its pro- 
test against wrong to become a permanent 
schism in the Church. These professed to 
have greater light and more knowledge than 
their persecutors, and therefore a much greater 
likeness to their Lord ought to have been ex- 
pected from them. 

During the present century an attempt was 
made to uphold the true unity of the Church 
of Christ, and to protest against its sectarian- 
ism, which is painfully instructive as a warn- 
ing. About fifty years ago a great dissatis- 
faction with the existing condition of the 
Church, its worldliness, its divisions, its for- 
malism, the undue assumption of its minis- 
ters, and various other evils, induced a large 
number of earnest Christians to band them- 
selves together. They did not wish to form 
another sect, far from it. One of their 
strongest protests was against all sects and 
divisions in the Church ; nevertheless, they 
invited people to come out from other Christ- 
ian bodies and unite with them, that they 
might thus be free from participation in the 
sins of the Church. They called each other 
Brethren, but, being early in their history 
numerous in Plymouth, they have been called 
by others “‘ Plymouth Brethren.” They sepa- 
rated from other communities a little before 
the publication of the Beacon by the late 
Isaac Crewdson, the excitement consequent 
upon which induced many to leave the So-. 
ciety of Friends, in Manchester, Kendal and 
other places. In some respects—as, for in- 
stance, in their objection to a paid ministry, 
in their considering it wrong to arrange be- 
forehand who should preach in their meetings 
for worship, and, generally, in their deter- 
mined opposition to all war—the views of 
the Brethren were similar to those of Friends, 
and several who seceded at that time became 
influential exponents of the principles advo- 
cated by the Saleen. 

But the movement extended far and wide 
amongst men of various sects, and the ear- 
nestness of their ministers in preaching the 
glad tidings of the Gospel induced many to 
join them who had till then made no profes- 
sion of religion. There were not a few hea- 
enly-minded men and women amongst them 
in the early days of their existence as a sepa- 
rate body, and the ministry and daily walk 
and conversation of these had a powerful in- 
fluence, especially upon those who were dis- 
satisfied with the imperfections they saw in 
the religious bodies with which they had been 
connected. But, having separated from others, 
they also became a sect, thus increasing the 
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divisions of the Church, whilst proclaiming 
as one of the leading articles of their creed 
the true union of all believers, _, 

Whether it was brought abeut by a declen- 
sion from their first love, or by a too dogmatic 
and authoritative way of asserting their con- 
victions and passing judgment upon others, 
or by the spiritual leanness of some too readi- 
ly allowed to take a prominent place as 
teachers among them, I will not attempt to 
say, but, from one cause or other, as years 
passed on, they often took Ishmael’s place— 
their hands were against other sects, and the 
hands of other sects were against them. 

Nor has this been all; hardly twenty years 
after their rise a minister of great influence 
among them broached doctrines respecting 
the person of our Lord which were considered 
very heretical by others. This led to a great 
deal of uprofitable controversy, and I believe 
the following is not an exaggerated account 
of the divisions which ensued : 

B refuses to have fellowship with A be- 
cause of doctrines A held which B deems 
heretical ; he, therefore manifests his disunity 
by refusing to sit with him at the “ table of 
the Lord.” ‘ 

C does not unite with B’s heresy, but 
will not refuse “to break break” with him. 
For this reason A refuses “to break bread ” 


a large extent you have missed your way, 
and will now be regarded by those who follow 
mainly as a sign-post, warning them not to 
tread in your steps; yet even such as these 
may in God’s ordering have a very useful ser- 
vice. 

I am far from saying that a service of this 
kind is the only one which the heavenly- 
minded men and women who led forward the 
movement so hastily glanced at have rendered 
to the Church at large; but their experience 
does appear very plainly to teach us tbat it is 
not by constantly protesting against disunity 
that union is advanced , and still more, that 
separating from other Christians, in order to 
wash our hands from any participations in 
their errors and schisms,is in the end in 
great danger of involving us in further error 


and increased confusion. 
Concluded in next number. 
































INSPIRATION is the communication to the 
minds of men of a Divine light and influence, 
by which they are either miraculously in- 
formed of matters before unknown to them, 
or by which ideas already acquired through 
natural means are presented to their memory, 
and impressed on their feelings with an ex- 
traordinary degree of clearness and force ; 
and by which, further, they are often led to 
with C. promulgate to others, either in speaking or 

D also does not unite with B’s heresy, and in writing, that which has been thus imparted 

unites with A so far as to consider it wroug | ‘ themselves.—J. J. Gurney. 
**to break bread” with B, but does not see 
any reason for refusing to “break bread ” 
with C. But this is accounted heresy by A, 
and D also is excluded from fellowship. 

No doubt other causes besides those just 
mentioned had weight in these divisions, but 
the fact remains that, after becoming a sect 
themselves, the Brethren have divided and 
subdivided, till in some towns, and by no 
means large ones, there have been found not 
less than three or four separate gatherings of 
so-called Brethren, each refusing to hold fel- 
lowship with the other, and sometimes carry- 
ing their separations so far as even to refuse 
to shake hands. 

There have been very able men who, with 
good intentions, and an éarnest desire to serve 
their Lord, have nevertheless, from faults 
which a future day may make manifest, so 
plainly missed their way that those who read 
their history aright take warning from them ; 
as if they heard them saying: “This is not 
the way; I have tried it and found it fail.” 
The explorer often learns by his failings as 
well as by his successes, though the experi- 
ence is not pleasant; so, too, in higher mat- 
ters. And though, after a life of ardent aspi- 
rations, enthusiastic hopes, and earnest work, 
it must be deeply humiliating to feel that to 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
VICTOR EMANUEL, KING OF ITALY. 


The announcement of the death of Victor 
Emanuel, King of Italy, on the 9th of the 
present month, and of the accession of his 
son Humbert to the vacant throne, interests 
us less than it does the nations more nearly 
allied to Italy. He will be memorable in 
history as the first prince in modern Italy 
under whom that nation has been fully 
united; and, as national unity is so impor- 
tant a factor in prosperity and progress, King 
Victor Emanuel will be remembered as a 
prince whose reign was a benefit to his coun- 

men. 

It is to the wise and politic Cavour, the 
minister of Victor Emanuel when his royal 
title was limited to the little kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, that he owed his elevation to the high 
position of King of united Italy. He was 
not a director of the events that gave him 
prominence, but seems to have been the in- 
strument of Divine Providence for the ad- 
vancement of the good cause of national 
unity and harmony among states long divided 
by bitter jealousies and ruled by rival 
princes. 

Lord Palmerston, in the English House of 
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Commons, thus eulogized the great Italian 


statesman: “ The name of Count Cavour will 
live forever, embalmed, as it were, with grat- 
itude and admiration in the memory of the 
human race: and when I speak of Count 
Cavour I do not mean simply to praise him 
for those administrative acts which have 
most astonished the world, that is to say, for 
the unity of his country, He has done many 
other things that make him no less great. 
The foundation of the constitutional govern- 
ment in which Italy now rejoices was laid by 
him; it is he who managed all the affairs of 
the peninsula and secured inestimable bene- 
fits to those who are living and to all who 
will live after us. Of Count Cavour it may 
truly be said that he taught a moral and or- 
namented history. The moral is this: that 
a man of eminent genius and indomitable 
energy, a well as of inexhaustible patriotism, 
thanks to the impulse he knew how to give 
to his fellow-citizens, may, by devoting him- 
self to a just cause, seizing favorable oppor- 
tunities, overcoming difficulties which seemed 
insurmountable—I say that such a man may 
endow his country with inestimable advan- 
tages. The history he ornaments is an amaz- 
ing one, the most romantic in the annals of 
the world. Under his influence and his di- 
recting authority we have seen a people 
awakened from a sleep of centuries.” 

Doubtless it is to this eminent statesman 
that Victor Emanuel’s greatness is largely 
due; but honor must be justly accorded to 
the prince who has the wisdom to accept the 
counsels of a wise minister, and who faith- 
fully sustains him amid all the vicissitudes of 
state. 

In his proclamation to the Italian people, 
King Humbert thus speaks of his departed 
father: “I received his last sigh, which was 
for the nation; his last wishes were for the 
—— of his people. His voice, which 
will always resound in my heart, bids me 
vanquish sorrow, and indicates my duty at 
this moment. There is only one consola- 
tion possible, namely, to show ourselves wor- 
thy of bim—I, by following in his footsteps, 
and you, by remaining devoted to those civic 
virtues by the aid of which he accomplished 
the difficult task of rendering Italy great and 
united.” 8. R. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A NEW YEAR’S ENTREATY. 


In the opening of the New Year I would 
urge upon the young, of all classes, every- 
where, to reflect upon the high destiny de- 
signed for man as an intellectual and immor- 
tal being, and to direct their energies toward 
elevating themselves and their race. 

Let truth be the basis upon which to build 


eee uprightness and integrity the materials 
used. 

In all intercourse with your fellow-men let 
the “golden rule” be the standard and vir- 
tue the prize, and let the estimate of charac- 
ter be placed upon purity of life rather than 
on the possession of wealth. 

Perhaps no one thing would offer a greater 
stimulus to just dealing than a change in 
public opinion in this respect. Take away 
the incentive to wrong doing, and soon there 
would follow a horror of bribery, forgery, 
embezzlements and such criminal acts as now 
fearfully abound in positions of trust and 
emolument. 

May every virtue that would strengthen 
the disposition to a peaceful adjustment of 
difficulties be included and form a prominent 
part of education, even from earliest child- 
hood, so that as a nation we may be owned 
by the Head of the Christian Church, and 
render unto Him the homage which is due 
for the blessing of preservation. 

Although hurricanes, tornadoes and floods 
have been permitted to manifest their de- 
structive power in different parts of our land, 
may we reverently adore the loving Father 
who “holds the winds in his fists,” and can 
control the stormy waves of the sea and say 
to them, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no far- 
ther.” Saraw Hunt. 





EARTHLY LOVE AN EDUCATION FOR 
HEAVEN. 

God educates us for himself; teaches us 
how to love Him by teaching us first how to 
love our brother. All true love educates us 
for heaven. The love of nature is a nascent 
piety. The delight in God’s sky and land, 
his ocean and mountains, his stars and flowers, 
his sunrises and sunsets, educates us to love 
Him, the Giver of it all. He sends us little 
children to teach our hearts tenderness; he 
takes them up to Himself, and our tenderness 
goes up to heaven. ‘The love for heaven, for 
books, for children, for friends, leads us to- 
ward God. Every patient watching by the 
bedside of those we love teaches the heart 
something. Every tear dropped ona friend’s 
grave is another step toward heaven. Every 
generous effort to do right ; every noble strug- 
gle against evil; every warm throb of love 
for what is good, true, fair; every patriotic 
and courageous act of devotion to our coun- 
try, are clothing us with a house from heaven. 
These may, indeed, be only tents to live in 
till we reach the promised land; but we 
know that when these are struck and folded 
we have a building of God,a higher love 
waiting us beyond the veil of time. God, 
who provides the tent for us here, will provide 
the house there. He who gives us in this 
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life all the wonders and beauties of nature, 
all the lessons of truth, all the opportunities 
of action and endeavor, all the helps of 
friendship, all the charm of love, the noble- 
ness of life and the pathos of death, will pro- 
vide for us better things beyond, “ which eye 
hath not seen nor ear heard.” —J. F. Clarke. 


— + wen 


small leaks which, though scarcely noticed, 
sap the foundations of many a promising en- 
terprise. 

As with outward events so with character. 
We cannot understand it, if we only inter- 
pret it according to what we call marked 

oints. Nobleness and goodness will often, 
it is true, appear to culminate in some gener- 
ous or chivalrous or brave deed, but its true 
excellence is best shown in the humble, com- 
mon daily life which so many of us despise 
and overlook. The perfection of character 
is where all virtue is spontaneous, but its 
spontaneity, even in a single quality, is never 
acquired save by the constant discipline of 
effort in daily life. It is the little cares and 
trials of every day’s experience tbat form the 
greatest obstacles to a well rounded and well 
balanced character ; and the power and firm- 
ness that overcome these is of a finer quality 
than those which prompt the sudden deed of 
heroism or generosity, that all the world can 
witness and applaud. Those who can look 
back upon the past year and feel conscious of 
having triumphed over some secret fault, or 
subdued a fitful or angry temper; of having 
fulfilled the small and unnoticeable duties of 
life with fidelity, or borne its petty vexations 
with dignity, may take good courage as to 
their moral advancement, although no mag- 
nificent action stands out in bold relief to 
challenge the world’s admiration. He, on the 
other hand, who can look back upon some 
grand and brilliant performance of duty or 
benevolence, though he should be humbly 
thankful that be was enabled to do it, need 
not, on that account, plume himself with 
having made rapid aoe progress. It is far 
harder to fulfill small tasks than great ones ; 
to do good secretly than openly; to collect 
all the moral force into one strong effort, than 
to bring it to bear with a steady pressure 
upon the numerous little trials, temptations 
and duties of life. Thus it is the little things 
that are the true test of power, and that best 
determine the purity and goodness of the 
character. 

In looking forward, then, to the year upon 
which we are entering, let it be more than 
ever our aim to purify and ennoble our com- 
mon daily life, and to attest its dignity by 
our reverence for its claims. Instead of 
dreaming of dazzling deads and great achieve- 
ments, let us rather strive to make every hour 
sacred by our fidelity to its demands, Let us 
cultivate justice, by unswerving integrity in 
our dealings with the poor and dependent, by 
our strict fulfilment of little promises and con- 
tracts, by abstaining, even in secret thought, 
from whatever would sully the brightness of 
honor. Let us cherish benevolence by cor- 
dial sympathy, kind words and self-denying 











































From the Public Ledger. 
DIGNITY OF DAILY LIFE. 


At this season, when the years touch each 
other, almost every one is inclined in some 
degree to look backward on the past, and 
forward to the future. In so doing, it is 
chiefly the great events, the crises, the 
marked passages, that rivet the attention. 
Has there been a marriage or a death in the 
household, a sudden change in business affairs, 
some unexpected fortune or misfortune? The 
mind instinctively settles upon that, as the 
most important thing which the past year has 
brought, and wonders what will be the new 
phases which the next will present. In the 
same way, if we review our own conduct in 
the past, or lay plans for its improvement in 
the future, we are tempted to seize on rare 
and exceptional instances as the salient and 
vital points by which to judge or to fashion 
ourselves, Have we done some noticeable deed 
of heroism or self-sacrifice, or generosity ? Or, 
on the other hand, have we yielded to some 
great temptation and fallen below the line 
where public sentiment exchanges her smile 
for her frown? By such experiences do we 
estimate our characters, and to similar ones 
do we look forward with hope or fear, with 
stern resolve or despondent misgivings for the 
time to come. 

Yet in this way we never can arrive at any 
just appreciation of either life or character. 
What we term the great events of life, al- 
though calling forth more intense joy or sor- 
row for the time, exert far less influence as a 
whole, upon our happiness than do the daily 
circumstances and conditions which constant- 
ly surround us, and of which we take no 
note. A birth oradeath is a marked spot 
in a family history, yet it counts for far less, 
on the scale of years, than the character of 
the home, whether peaceful, well-ordered and 
united, or quarrelsome, disordered and un- 
happy. A sudden influx of property, from 
some successful speculation, will materially 
advance and extend a business, yet its influ- 
ence will bear no comparison with that of the 
steadfast industry, integrity and capacity 
which form the life of every growing business, 
and act quietly and unobtrusively through 
every working hour. S» a failure may seem 
t> convey ruin and disaster, but it is far less 
ruinous than the daily improvidence and 
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acts in our daily intercourse, in the bome, the 
street or the office. Thus let every virtue be 
nourished in the hidden germ, and its flowers 
will bloom forth spontaneously. As in a 
statue, beauty can only result from the sym- 
metry of every part, so the character can only 
be truly beautiful as it reveals harmonious 
proportions. As Michael Angelo said, when 
rebuked for spending weeks in the finish of a 
muscle, “ It is these trifles that constitute per- 
fection, and perfection is no trifle.” 





ONE TOUCH OF NATURE—OLD AUNT LIzA’S 
GWINE HOME, 


* Doctor, is I got to go?” 

“Aunt Liza, there is no hope for you.” 

“ Bress de Great Master for His goodness. 
Ise ready.” 

The doctor gave a few directions to the 
colored women that sat around ’Liza’s bed, 
and started to leave, when he was recalled 
by the old woman, who was drifting out with 
the tide. 

‘*Marse John, stay wid me till its ober. I 
wants to talk ob de old times. I kaowed you 
when a boy, leng fore you went and been a 
doctor. I called you Marse John den; I call 
de same now. Take yo’ ole mammy’s 

and, honey, and hold it. Ise lived a long, 
long time. Ole marster and ole misses hab 

one before, and de chillun from de ole place 
is scattered ober de world. I’d like to see 
’em fore I starts on de journey to-night. My 
ole man’s gone, and all de chillun I nussed at 
dis breast has gone, too. Dey’s waitin’ for 
dere mudder on de golden shore. I bress de 
Lord, Marse John, for takin’ me to meet ’em 
dar. Ise fought de good fight, and Ise not 
afraid to meet de Saviour. No mo’ wo’k for 
poor ole mammy, no mo’ trials and tribula- 
tions—hold my hand tighter, Marse John— 
fadder, mudder—marster—missus—chillun— 
Ise gwine home.” 

The soul, while pluming its wings for its 
flight to the Great Beyond, rested on the 
dusky face of the sleeper, and the watchers, 
with bowed heads, wept silently. She was 
dead.— Missouri Brunswicker. 





No CONFLICT is so severe as his who labors 
to subdue himself; but in this we must be 
continually engaged if we would be strength- 
ened in the inner man, and make real pro- 
gress towards perfection. Indeed, the highest 
perfection we can attain in the present state 
is alloyed with much imperfection, and our 
best knowledge is obscured by the shades of 
ignorance; we “see through a glass darkly ;” 
an humble knowledge of thyself, therefore, is 
a more certain way of leading thee to God 
than the most profound investigations of sci- 


ence. Science, however, or a proper know)- 
edge of the things that belong to the present 
life, is so far from being blamable, considered 
in itself, that it is good and ordained of God ; 
but purity of conscience and holiness of life 
must ever be preferred before it; and because 
men are more solicitous to learn much than 
to live well, they fall into error and receive 
little or no benefit from their studies. ... - 
Assuredly, in the approaching day of uni- 
versal judgment it will not be inquired what 
we have read, but what we have done; not 
how eloquently we have spoken, but how 
holily we have lived.— Thomas @ Kempis. 





THE RELIGION OF CHARACTER. 


It seems not over-sanguine to find in the 
signs of our times many indications yielding 
hope of another and a profound regeneration 
of the religious spirit. These indications point 
to the identification of religion with personal 
character at once in its simplest and largest 
sense; as right doing, the faithful, patient 
pursuit of all moral excellence ; as aspiration 
and toil toward a perfect manhood, a man- 
hood firmly planted in fidelity to all human 
and earthly relationships, and bound by con- 
scious and vital kinship to the spiritual power 
of the universe. This religion, when fully 
developed, will recognize goodness as the one 
thing needful; it will find the noblest em- 
ployment for all lofty and spiritual faiths in 
applying them to produce integrity, purity, 
love, joy, peace, in the lives of men; it will 
find in such fruit the best approval of the 
faiths that nurtured it; it will, let us hope, 
by making men morally better, and purify- 
ing their minds of the animalism, bitterness 
and selfishness that dim the moral vision, en- 
able them to discern as by intuition the great 
spiritual realities about which we question, 
thus making good the promise that the pure 
in heart shall see God. While a religion of 
character will thus be in the strongest sym- 
pathy with spiritual faith, it will not con- 
demn any man, whatever his belief, who in 
his life is pure and benevolent ; it will not be 
afraid to accept the teaching of Jesus, that 
the supreme test-question is whether we have 
ministered to the hungry, the naked, the sor- 
rowful and sinning. It will affirm without 
reservation that the only real heresy is wrong- 
doing. ‘ Every man shall be judged accord- 
ing to his works.” — G. S. Merriam, in Scribner. 





Opportunity is the flower of time, and as 
the stalk may remain when the flower is cut 
off, so time may remain with us when oppor- 
tunity is gone. 


~<f 
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CORRESPON DENCE. 


Though Friends endeavor to fulfill the 
various requirements and duties of life, may 
there not sometimes be a remissness in little 
social obligations whereby their inffuence is 
withheld and a general loss sustained ? Are we 
as careful as we should be to look up and 
gather into the fold those of our own faith, 
who have by the force of unfortunate circum- 
stances lung since drifted from us? 

These need words of cheer and encourage: 
ment and the strengthening hand of sympa- 
thy extended, that will direct them back to 
the path wherein fond parents led them in 
early life, and from which they feel they have 
indeed been wanderers. It seems almost in- 
credible there should be families residing 
within the limits of any of our meetings who 
“believe” they are still entitled to a birth- 
right membership, but are uncertain of the 
fact, and have so long absented themselves 
from the associations and influence of our 
Society as to be living unmindful of our 
beautiful precepts and valuable testimonies. 
Though these may be isolated cases, they do 
exist, and are worthy of serious considera- 
tion ; therefore, I would urge greater indi- 
vidual faithfulness in this particular. Let us 
look up these obscure ones, mingle with them, 
and lend them our influence, and the spark 
will be rekindled that smouldered ‘in dark- 
ness years ago, and the wanderers will be 
gathered to us. C. 

First mo. 10th, 1878. 





My skilless hand may break, 
Thou can make no mistake.” 

As I sat in our little meeting yesterday, 
and looked upon our number, so few and 
apparently insignificant, with such treasures 
of Truth in our penatet. and, if we will, in 
our possession, I could not avoid wondering 
and querying why we do not increase as a 
body. But I felt comfort in this: if way does 
not open for the building up of a large, 
flourishing Society of Friends after the man- 
ner of other churches, we still need not be 
idle; there is the Invisible Church of Christ 
toward the upbuilding of which we may al- 
ways labor. Wherever we may be, whoever 
we may be associated with, at home or abroad, 
we can always add our best endeavors to ad- 
vance this wondrous Temple of Truth and 
Righteousness. Of course, it requires a con- 
stant abiding in these qualities to advance 
this work, with one hand in the Father’s, the 
other reaching out toward His children every- 
where, fulfilling the two great commandments 
of love to God and love to men, which are 
inseparable, the one naturally following the 
other. Let us go forward, making aggres- 
sions, gaining ground, if not for our Society 
for the Church of Christ, with no selfish wish- 
ing or planning as to how or where. 

his may not require us to go out of our 
own families, aye, out of our own hearts even. 
There is always a call for diligent labor if 
our spiritual as.well as natural eyes are kept 
open to see it. I have felt afraid sometimes 
that in our jealousy for our own Society we 
have blinded our eyes to the Christianity in 
other denominations, and have dwelt rather 
upon our differences than the agreements in 
our faith. a 

I am intimately associated with so many 
of various churches here, that I often marvel 
at the Christlikeness existing among all. 
How we separate them from their creedz, and 
look at the Divine Image revealed through 
them. Such warm, noble hearts casting aside 
prejudices and old narrow selfish feelings, and 
joining hands in Christian work. How I see 
the love of display and of superfluities gradu- 
ally falling off, as higher, nobler interests en- 
gage the hearts and hands of these self-sacri- 
ficing people. Truly, 

“ He best deserves a knightly crest 
Who slays the evils that infest 
His soul within. If victor here, 
He soon will find a wider sphere. 
The world is cold to him who pleads ; 
The world bows low to knightly deeds.” 
H. A. P. 












































Cuicaao, Iut., First mo. 7ch, 1878. 

Esteemed Editors-—It is a beautiful bright 
winter day; vacation is over, and as the dear 
children left home this morning, some to 
school, some to business, they were followed 
by a heartfelt petition to the Father to give 
His angels charge over them, to keep them 
in all their ways. How the loving hearts of 
parents yearn over these little ones, fearful 
often of saying and doing either too little or 
too much, and marring where they would 
make perfect. 

How the responsibility seems to increase as 
they grow older and begin to judge somewhat 
for themselves. How we long to take the 
reins in our hands and compel them to walk 
in the safe path. How we are driven to the 
Fountain of Wisdom when all our owa wisdom 
fails us. How the time comes when love and 
patience and hope seem to form our chief 
hold upon their strong restless natures. How 
truly we need guidance ourselves, and the 
heart cries out 

‘‘ Lord, I am afraid to touch 
Things that involve so much ; 
My trembling hand may shake, 


Esteemed Editors—I want to say through 
the columns of the Friends’ Intelligencer how 
glad I was to see in that paper au extended 
account of the “ Womens’ Christian Temper- 
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ance Union Convention,” lately held in Chi- 
cago. As a subscriber to Our Union, I had 
seen a report from that body there, so that it 
was not so much the information it afforded, 
although I was much interested in the com- 
ments of the Jnter-Ocean and the remarks of 
the Friend who wrote, as the pleasure of feel- 
ing that Friends were becoming more active- 
ly interested in the great temperance move- 
ment that is agitating our land, and in which 
earnest, self-sacrificing Christian women are 
taking such an active part. One thought, 
among others, suggests itself to me upon see- 
ing the account in the Intelligencer, which is 
the public, or those who are not of us, may 
see we are not void of interest upon the sub- 
ject of temperance, as a persistent silence as 
regards the doings and labors of these earnest 
workers in a paper owned and acknowledged 
by Friends might intimate. 

Allow me to repeat one remark of the 
writer, to make it more emphatic: “The 
work is one that, in whatever manner we may 
be required to prosecute it, is loudly calling 
upon every friend of the race to be up and 
doing.” I know of no better way to become 
interested and thoroughly aroused upon this 
subject so as to be “ up and doing,” than for 
one woman in every household in which the 
Friends’ Intelligencer finds a welcome, to sub- 
scribe at the commencement of the new year 
for Our Union, a paper of the women for the 
women, in behalf of the temperance cause, 
and with a pleading voice for the youth of 
our land that they may become rooted and 
grounded in total abstinence principles. 

The wise suggestions and resolutions adopt- 
ed by the late Women’s Convention regard- 
ing temperance work among children, I hope 
will be seriously considered amongst Friends, 
especially those who are interested in First 
day schools. And while they may not join 
with other religious denominations in following 
the adopted plan of the Standing Committee, 
yet they may receive hints which they can act 
upon in their own quiet way. A. M. D. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 19, 1878. 


New Booxs.—This is an age of many 
books and much reading. In the multitude 
of authors, there is no inquiry however deep 
or startling or absurd that finds not its inves- 
tigator and its solution, and there are always 
some minds ready to adopt and make their 
own every theory that is promulgated, either 
in science, art or religion. 

Among the smaller works lately issued 


from the press, which we find on our table, 
are two that have the endorsement of eminent 
ministers in the Protestant Episcopal denomi- 
nation, which treat of subjects that have al- 
ways held a place in religious literature, but 
have been open to controversy from the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. The larger 
of the two is a book of 200 pages, devoted to 
“ Meditatione upon the return of the Lord 
Jesus Christ to reign over the earth,” bear- 
ing the title of, He Will Come, and written 
by Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., with the endorse- 
ment of his father. 

The purpose of the book is to awaken a 
deeper interest in the doctrine of the personal 
reign of Jesus upon the earth, a belief that 
has prevailed to some extent in the church 
from the days of the apostles to the present 
time. 

The “second coming ” has always been re- 
garded by Friends as a spiritual manifesta- 
tion of Christ, to be witnessed in the inner 
consciousness of the soul. Any literal ren- 
dering of the Janguage of Jesus on the sub- 
ject, or any argument based upon the expec- 
tations of the apostles, of His return to the 
earth as an outward ruler or king, is gener- 
ally believed by us to conflict with the intent 
and purpose of His mission, which our branch 
of the Christian church has ever held to be 
to draw the human family away from exter- 
nal rites and ceremonies, beliefs and tradi- 
tions, to an intelligent appreciation of our re- 
lation to, and dependence upon, the great 
Source and Centre of all spiritual life, whom 
the blessed Jesus declared to be His Father 
and our Father—His God and our God. 


That the “second coming,” or “ advent,” 
was taught by the apostles cannot be-denied, 
but that the doctrine grew out of their fail- 
ure to comprehend the deep meaning of the 
words of Jesus, is very apparent to the im- 
partial enquirer who is willing to think and 
to judge for himself, independent of the dicta 
of any theological school. 

It was, we apprehend, because His disci- 
ples looked for the establishment of a tem- 
poral kingdom, with Jesus for its king, and 
themselves the chief dignitaries in the ad- 
ministration of its government, that He de- 
clared to them, “ It is expedient for you that 
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I go away ;” for while they were busying 
themselves with the hope and expectation of 
worldly honor and earthly exaltation, they 
had no room in their hearts for “the Com- 
forter,” the “ Spirit of Truth,” which would 
“ guide them into all truth.” 

If those earnest and houest-hearted readers 
of the Scriptures, who have been carried 
away by the views set forth in the book now 
before us, would take these declarations of 
Jesus in the same literal rendering they so 
readily accord to His more figurative and 
symbolic utterances, they could scarcely be 
drawn into the acceptance of the speculative 
and illogical deductions which its author sets 
forth as the true and only rendering of in- 
spired Wisdom. 

“The veil” that was over the hearts of the 
people in the earlier days, still prevents the 
inflowing of that spiritual life that would 
open the vision to the Divine appearing, not 
“in the clouds” of the outward heavens, but 
in the stir and tumult, the clouds and mist, 
through which the seeking soul comes at last 
into the glorious light that is the light of the 
world. , 

It is in the soul that the prophecy of ‘‘ His 
coming” must be fulfilled. It is there He, 
the Christ of God, must reiga King of kings 
and Lord of lords, even as He reigned in the 
Son, and sent of the Father, while He taber- 
nacled among men. 

We waste our strength for naught, and de- 
spoil ourselves of the true riches of His com- 
ing while we lend our thoughts to specula- 
tions that darken counsel in their efforts to 
literalize the poetic figures and oriental 
imagery of the Bible. 

The other book mentioned is called Spirit- 
tsm in the Bible, “an inquiry into the teach- 
ings of the Holy Scripture concerning com- 
munication between man and spirits,” and 
bears the endorsement of Wm. R. Nicholson, 
of Philadelphia, a Bishop in the Reformed 
Episcopal church. 

The object of this little treatise, so far as 
we can gather from a cursory perusal, is to 
prove by the Scriptures the “dangerous 
error” of what is known as “ modern spirit- 
ualism.”’ 

It is of the same general tenor of thought 


and interpretation as the volume by S. H. 
Tyng, and advocates the same literal ren- 
dering of Scripture language. It can hardly 
be an acceptable book to the advance guard 
of liberal religious thought; yet, if it can be 
made useful io dissipating the errors and 
superstitions that are found in the teaching 
and the practices of very many who have ac- 
cepted modern spiritualism as a religious be- 
lief, it will have accomplished a good work. 
We cannot but wish, however, that it had 
been written in a manner that would give a 
clearer understanding to its readers of the 
spiritualism taught by the blessed Jesus, who 
declared that they who worship the Father 
must worship Him in “ spirit and in truth ”"— 
the Divine Spirit leading its worshippers into 
all truth. 





Tue Lire tHat Now 1s.—The impulse 
to look backward toward the past is so natu- 
ral at this season that it is generally presumed 
that every one has made a serious review of 
last year’s achievements; has noted errors 
and shortcomings; and has silently resolved 
that another year shall be more wisely spent 
than that which has just closed. Doubtless, 
the effect of this retrospection is beneficial to 
the community, and this yearly balancing of 
accounts grows to bea necessity of life. But 
why may we not have such periods of self 
questioning examination and review more 
frequent? Why not every month, why not 
every day, indeed? The real lives we live 
are only known to ourselves and to the watch- 
ful guardian eye that never slumbers nor 
sleeps. Every day and every hour has its 
labors and its conflicts. There are little hero- 
isms that the world can never know about, 
there are acts of self denial and of self re- 
nunciation of which we cannot and would 
not speak, and there are errors and failures 
unnumbered in the secret walk of the soul, 
which may become either a fearful burden 
of discouragements, or a healthful stimulus to 
future triumphs. 

A studious watch over the daily life at 
length reveals the fact to every honest mind 
that this life is capable of being a school of 
noble discipline to the soul, if its lessons are 
accepted as each hour dispenses them, and 
if the learner stores up his gleanings of daily 
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experiences and applies them as tests to his 
future actions, how ripe and reverend will 
old age become. The divine intelligence 
meets with the obedient soul in the hour of 
calm reflection, and becomes the Reprover, 
Guide, Consoler, till hope grows to faith—and 
faith to certainty that the infinite—love has 
us forever in keeping. 


This serene philosophy of life is not in har- 
mony with vehement external demonstrations, 
but no patient wisdom, no heroic submission 


to inevitable fate will spare the pilgrim of 


life from the hard lessons—the dread experi- 
ences of suffering and fiery trial. It has been 
said that the pathway of the gods is steep 
and craggy. Says Emerson, “There are 
higher secrets of culture that are not for 
apprentices, but for proficients. These are 
lessons only for the brave. We must know 
our friends under ugly masks. The calamities 
are our friends. —— We wish to learn phil- 
osophy by rote, and play at heroism. But 
the wiser God says, take the shame, the pov- 
erty, and the penal solitude, that belong to 
truth-speaking. Try the rough water as well 
as the smooth. Rough water can teach lessons 
worth knowing.” 


All things, we may reverently believe, will 
work together for good at last, and those who 
do thus trust the beneficence of life, will not 
be troubled with fear in regard to the final 
purposes of the Ruler of the Universe. In 
some way infinite Wisdom and Goodness will 
surely be wise and good forevermore. 

The religious world has lately been greatly 
agitated by the stand taken by one of the 
leading mindsin the English Church, Frederic 
W. Farrar, Canon of Westminster. This 
gifted writer and eloquent preacher pleads 
for a more hopeful view of the future life 
than that which has been presented by the 
popular theologies of our own and of past times. 
He believes that the system of harsh terror- 
ism which has been deemed effective in gath- 
ering souls to the Eternal Goodness cannot 
rightly claim to be founded upon the testi- 
mony of the Bible. He reminds us that 
many of the saintliest and tenderest of hu- 
man beings have been driven even to madness. 
as the poet Cowper was, by the pitiless ana- 
themas of theologians assuming to teach re- 








vealed truth, and pleads for more enlarged 
and enlightened presentation of true christian 
doctrine. 


In regard to the doctrine of eternal perdi- 
tion to all those who have not been able to 
yield assent to the approved dogmas of the 
professed orthodox churches, he says, “If this 
awful dogma had to be decided by texts, then 
the original language muat be appealed to, 
and interpreted in its proper and historical 
significance. They would have to be inter- 
preted not in that sense which makes them 
convey a thousand notions, which did not 
orginally belong tothem. Now where would 
be the popular teachings about hell if we 
calmly and deliberately erased from our Eng- 
lish Bibles the three words, ‘ Damnation,’ 
‘Hell’ and ‘ Everlasting?’ Yet I say unhesi- 
tatingly—I say, claiming the fullest right to 
speak with the authority of knowledge—I 
say, with the calmest and most unflinching 
sense of responsibility—I say, in the sight of 
God and of my savior, and it may be, of the 
angels and the spirits of the dead—that not 
one of those words ought to stand any longer 
in our English Bibles; and that being, in 
our present acceptation of them, simply mis- 
translations, they most unquestionably will 
not stand in the revised version of the Bible 
if the revisers have understood their duty.” 
We have deemed it well to give the exact 
words which the preacher is reported to have 
used, as his views have been greatly exagge- 
rated and misstated by many of those who 
have criticized him. ‘ 


One of our daily papers (the Public Ledger) 
gives a very healthful word of counsel to 
those who agitate themselves in regard to the 
mysteries of futurity, without giving due 
anxiety to the conduct of this present life. 


‘“‘ Each individual has the power to create, 
and oftentimes from very small beginnings, a 
state of life in his own person or in the family 
circle, for which there seems-no other appli- 
cable name from that given to the place of 
torment. A jealous, suspicious, fault find- 
ing temper, the unchecked rage of selfish pas- 
sion, the false witness that with a light jest or 
envious word blights a pure reputation or 
plants evil where innocence was, the indulg- 
ence of bestial appetites—all these go to 
make up a very present torture, beyond the 
need of argument to prove. A man or wo- 
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man can throw family life into such discord of 
suffering that there is no need to go far to find 
the consuming fire of bitter tongues and 
the gnawing strife which every day brings. 
The beginnings of that threatened future are 
here, whatever the continuance may be, and 
every One’s conscience is his own witness how 
=> growth of it is within his own con- 
trol. 


bn __________| 


MARRIED. 


CROOKS—HALLOWELL.—On Twelfth month 
6th, 1877, under the care of Chester (Pa.) Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of L. Webster, Philad’a, 
Samuel Crooks, of Philadelphia, and Sarah Jane, 
daughter of Joshua and Susanna E. Hallowell, un- 
til lately residents of Chester, Pa. 





DIED. 


ALLEN.—On Twelfth month 22d, 1877, Mary W., 
wife of Davis E. Allen, of London Grove, Chester 
county, Pa., and daughter of James, and Mercy M. 
Wood, of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancaster 
county, Pa., of which meeting she was still a mem- 
ber. -The deceased was in her 28th year. 

BARKER.—On the evening of the 10th inst., at 
his residenee in West Philadelphia, Dr. George T. 
Barker, in the 42d year of his age; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


BYERLY.—On First month 8th, 1878, at Orange, 
N. J., James Davis Byerly, son of the late Stephen 
and Rebecca Byerly, valued members of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


LOVE.—On the 13th of Twelfth month, 1877, at 
her residence, in York, Pa., Anna Love, in the 79th 
year of her age. 

A valued teacher, in private and public schools, 
for 50 years (resigning her position, because of fail- 
ing health, only in 1870), and a consistent member 
of the Indulged Meeting of Friends in the above- 
named place. 


MASON.—On the 8th of First month, 1878, at his 
residence, in Franklin, Ohio, John Mason, formerly 
of Evesham, N. J., in the 79th year of his age; a 
member of Battle Creek Monthly Meeting. 


WILSON.—On the 27th of Twelfth month, 1877, 
Thomas Hopkins Wilson, aged 59 years. He was 
born in Caroline county, Md. In early manhood he 
removed to Logansport, Cass county, Ind., where he 
resided until his death. By birth and education he 
was a member of the Society of Friends, and by his 
daily life bore witness to the practical teachings of 
his youth. 





EARTH FROM BORNEO. 


In the last century a merchant vessel came 
into London docks with yellow fever, and the 
captain was’ suffering severely from it, and 
no one would go near the sufferers. Dr. 
Fothergill, however, went on board, partly 
out of compassion and partly from his desire 
to study a disease which was new to him, and 
he removed the captain to his own house, 
and finally succeeded in getting him through 
the fever. When the captain recovered he 
inquired from the doctor what he was in his 


debt, but Dr. Fothergill refused to receive any 
payment. The captain then wished to know 
how he could compensate him for such kind- 
ness, upon which the doctor replied there was. 
one thing he could do for him, if he were 
making a voyage to the east and would pass 
through the Straits of Macassar by Borneo, 
he should be glad if he would bring him 
back two barrels full of the earth of Borneo,. 
which the captain promised todo. However, 
when he reached the spot on his voyage out, 
he thought of the ridicule he must experience: 
from his crew in so strange an undertaking, 
and his heart failed him, and he sailed 
through the straits without fulfilling his in- 
tention. On his return by the same route the 
same thing happened again through his fear 
of the scoffs of his crew. However, after he- 
had left the straits two hundred, or possibly 
three hundred miles behind him, his conscience 
smote him with his ingratitude and non-ful- 
fillment of his promise, and he put the ship’s. 
head about, returned to the spot, and filled 
the barrels with earth. On his return he sent 
it to Dr. Fothergill, who had the surface of a. 
piece of ground thoroughly burned, and he 
then sprinkled the Borneo earth on it, when 
it is a known fact that there came up all 
kinds of new and curious plants, said to be 
one hundred different sorts, some geraniums, 
and new flowers which have subsequently 
spread throughout the gardensof England.— 
New Haven C Conn ) Register. 





THE most of men want a simple Gospel. 
They are not philosophers or scholars, and 
but poorly appreciate the truth when put in 
the learned phrase of the schools. Our learn- 
ing is of rare value to us if we know how to 
use it, to simplify truth and adapt it to the 
common mind; but if we make it as astilt to 
raise ourselves up out of the reach of the 
pee understanding, it is only a sounding 

rass and tinklingcymbal. Godly ignorance 
is preferable to such senseless learning. The 
multitude is hungry for some wholesome and 
homespun knowledge. 


———. ——-—~+0—-—-—______- 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 
BY KATE M. HUMPHREYS. 


The Old Year’s reign was drawing to its end, 
And to himself he said, ‘“‘I fain would spend 
The few short hours, that still remain to live, 
In seeking what best gift I last may give; 

On whom and where the blessing to bestow.” 
So saying, went he forth into the snow 

That thick and fast was falling o’er the earth, 
All robed in white against the New Year’s birth. 
How bent, how feeble, and how weak was he! 
Twelve months agone the bells rang merrily 
To usher in, with laughter and with joy, 

His coming as a gay and happy boy. 

A blessed gift, his life, to all the land ; 
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Long-severed brethren clasped each other’s hand, 

War’s latest shadow love had cleared away, 

And peace with plenty held benignant sway. 

Back mused he through the days, and thought, 
“Tis well, 

But for how long, alas! I cannot tell. 

So ere I die some lasting gift I’d bring— 

Unto the end the Old year will be King.” 

Through many homes the spirit flitted past ; 

Through homes of wealth and power and pride he 
passed ; 

Through dim abodes of darkness and of sin, 

To chambers sad with pain he entered in; 

Then to bright halls where marriage robes were 


gay; 
To lowly homes where new-born infants lay, 
Close-nestling on their mothers’ tender breast, 
While whispering angels guarded all their rest ; 
By boards well-filled with bounteous cheer he went, 
Where poverty had little but content; 
Longest he lingered near the humbler door, 
To breathe the promise of a fuller store ; 
Again, where, struggling with the parting breath, 
The dying waited the kind angel, Death, 
Whose coming should their prisoned souls release, 
And bear them on to find eternal peace. 
In churches, quaint and old, the gathered crowd 
Raised songs of praise resounding far and loud; 
Or, with low-bending head and suppliant knee, 
They worshipped God in silence, knowing He 
Alone could help their weakness and their sin, 
And, silent, watched the New Year’s coming in. 
On all these scenes he pondered, and awoke 
From his long revery only when the stroke 
Of the eleventh hour tolled, slow and clear, 
A parting knell upon his startled ear. 
‘So many souls, and each a separate need, 
‘Tis God alone can give them separate heed ; 
To beings such as I, it is not given 
To ease the pains of earth or promise heaven; 
Naughbt, save Time’s latest messenger am I, 
Yet I would something leave before I die. 
It shall be this: that to all souls that wait, 
And, watching, stand at the mysterious gate 
Through which the dying years must pass, and meet 
Each New Year as it comes with flying feet, 
Shall come deep sorrow for the good undone; 
An earnest longing for the crown unwon, 
And for each duty done, or noble thought, 
The high resolve tbat better shall be wrought; 
Humanity, how high she may aspire, 
Each year shall learn to long for something higher.”’ 


A growing brightness doth my senses fill ; 

I wake to find the radiance brightening still. 
Above the mountain white the sun’s first rays 
Burst full and fair on my bewildered gaze; 

Most glorious broke that winter’s early dawn; 

I knew at last it was the New Year’s morn; 

And all the visions which so real seemed, 

Were phantoms which on New Year’s eve I dreamed. 


—_—— wo 


THE DYING YEAR. 


I am weary, Iam weary, the Old Year said, 

I am longing to rest on my snow-covered bed ; 

For twelve long months I have lived upon earth, 

Through seasons of sorrow and seasons of mirth. 

I have cheered the lonely, and wept with the sad ; 

I have smiled with the happy, rejoiced with the glad ; 

i have played with the children, knelt with them 
in prayer, 

‘When the little ones asked for our kind Father’s 
care. 


Ah, children! my hours are numbered to-night, 
The New Year comes in with the chi)l morning light ; 
Recall for a moment my days as they sped, 

Before I am numbered with the years that are dead; 
I leave you forever—my record remains, 

With its joys and its sorrows, its lessons and gains; 
Oh! resolve with God’s help, in faith and in fear, 
Redeeming each moment, to greet the New Year. 





Srent INFLUENCE.—We are touching our 
fellow-beings on all sides. They are af- 
feeted for good or for evil by what we are, b 
what we say and do, even by what we thin 
and feel. May flowers in the parlor breathe 
their fragrance through the atmosphere. We 
are each of us silently saturating the atmos- 
phere about us with the subtle aroma of our 
character. In the family circle, besides and 
beyond all the teaching, the daily life of each 

arent and child mysteriously modifies the 
ife of every person of the household. The 
same process, on a wider scale, is going on 
through the community. No man liveth to 
himself, and no man dieth to himself. Others 
are built up and strengthened by our uncon- 
scious deeds; and others may be wrenched 
out of their places and thrown down by our 
unconscious influence. 

AN opportunity is like a favoring breeze, 
springing around a sailing vessel. If the sails 
be all set the ship is wafted onward to its 
port. If the sailors are asleep or ashore, the 
breeze may die again, and when they would 
go on they cannot; their vessel stands “ as 
idle as a painted ship upon a painted ocean.” 





THE following is the report of our friend, 
Jacob M. Ellis, as arranged for the North 
American. He usually condenses these re- 
ports for our paper, but as this year’s con- 
tains some facts of unusual interest it is given 
entire by us: 


INTERESTING DETAILS OF SUNDRY WARM 
WINTERS, AS WELL AS OUR USUAL REVIEW 
OF THE WEATHER, ETC., FOR TWELFTH 
MONTH. 


1876 ; 1877 
Rain during some portion of the 24, 
hours ....., ore cccscccccccsccsccscecscecccos| =. 1 
Rain all or nearly all day.......... omel 0 2 
Snow, including very slight falls...... | 10 1 
Cloudy, without StormS........ecsecesees 7 15 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted............; 13 12 
ETT —a*_ 1a 
1876 , 1877 
TEMPERATORES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 12th month, per 
Penna. Hospital ....... ...se00 ieee -| 26.89) 40.71 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........... © seeceeese 49.00] 61.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........00) esesseeee 7.00} 24.00 
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1876 | 1877 We now append, from our own diary, notes of 
RAIN. Inches.| Inches. | warm weather in the Twelfth month in years past, 
Rain during the month, per Penna. viz. : 
| Oe FS 1847. 
ee Twelfth month 14, 1847.—Heavy showers as in 
DEATHS Numb’r.|Numb’r,| Summer. Said to have been the warmest day in 
? : . acces this month for fifty years, mercury in shade at noon 
Deaths during the month, being for 5 reaching 70 and 71 degrees. Un the 30th and 31st 
current weeks for each year........ -| 1559 | 1540 | heavy fogs, almost if not quite unprecedented, caus- 
De ing great detention to traveling of every descrip- 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. 8 | tion. 
Average of the mean temperatures of 1848. 
the 12th mo. for the past 88 years..|......... 32.72] Twelfth month 8, 9 and 10.—Three very warm 
Highest mean temperature occurring days. Mercury at sunrise 54 degrees and reaching 
during that entire period, 1848......|...cs000 45.00 | to 70 degrees in the afternoon. Twelfth month 14. 
Lowest mean temperature occurring —There is now a very large rose bush in front of 
during that entire period, 1832.....!ssssss+«: 25 00 | the Bank of Penn Township, corner Sixth and Vine 





streets, that is in full bloom with a large number of 
roses, an evidence of the mildness of the ceason 
thus far; while on the 27th we note something of a 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1876. 1877. 
First month (January), 202inch. 2.89 inch. 
‘ ‘ 


Second month (February), 3.68 | 158 contrast—snow some six inches deep, making fine 
Third month (March), 5.60 « 6.00 « | “elghing. 1852. 

ear ey ease ber 7 —_* On the last day cf the Twelfth month of this year 
Sixth ae ¢ Hay), se a % we note: We have had little or no winter weather 
Rauaiianan — a « a * - least not the winter weather of our boyhood 
Bighth month cm Lai 1.02 i ¢ ays), if we except, perhaps, the 18th, 22d and 23d 
Ninth month (Se tember) 77 x 3.88 “1 inst., on neither of which days, although the cold- 
Sendh sant (October) ’ Lai 696 « est of the month, did the mercury sink lower than 
Seventh month(November 908 « 650 « 24 degrees at 9 A.M., The mean temperature of the 
Twelfth month oukees es ise ¢ month this year, being 41 degrees, has been ex- 


ceeded only once since 1790 inclusive, viz., in 1848, 
45 degrees. 


Totals foreach year, 49.25 ‘ 46.07 ‘ 
“The month has certainly been very remarkable, 

and in order to answer one of the many inquiries 
propounded us, viz., as to whether an excessively 
mild Twelfth month (December) is not always fol- 
lowed by a correspondingly cold First month, we 
have, at the cost of many hours of labor, compiled 
from our own records, commencing with 1834, and 
examining Peirce’s back to 1790 inclusive, a table 
embracing every Twelfth month where the mean 
temperature has reached 37 degrees and over, and 
appended in ¢he opposite column the mean of the 
next succeeding First month, as well as an addi- 
tional column with the means of each entire winter, 
embodying the two specific months under review, 
leaving the reader to draw his own inferences from 
the facts befere him. 

The averages of the Twelfth month, with the 
maximum and minimum, are given above. The 
average of means of First month for 88 years is 
31.37 degrees—Maximum (1790), 44 degrees; mini- 
mum (1857), 22.37 degrees. 

Years wherein Means of First Winter means, 
the mean for monthsimme- embracing 
Twelfth month diately suc- months noted 
has reached or ceeding the _ in the two op- 
exceeded37 Twelfth mos. posite col- 
degrees com- inopposite umns. 
mencing with column. 


1857. 

Several very warm days. 54, 60 and 63 degrees 
noted. 

1863. 

Although the mean of the month this year is 
lower than some we have had, we find the follow- 
ing notes: 

Twelfth month 14.—Oppressively warm, with 
rain. Mercury 61 degrees at 24 P.M. 

Twelfth month 18.—Chrysanthemums still in 
bloom in our garden. 

1864, 

Mean temperature of the month this year, 36.75, 
exceeding the average of means for 75 years about 
four and athird degrees. From our own manu- 
script tables, compiled from the most reliable 
sources within reach, we find, commencing with 
1790, and taking periods of 25 years each, the com- 
parison to stand as follows: 

From 1790 to 1814, both inclusive, the average of 
the mean temperatures of the Twelfth month to 
De ccccceee © \eneeueee seccsscsoeseassoesecses -. 30.20 degrees. 

From 1815 to 1839, do. do... 31.62 “& 

From 1840 to 1864, do. do... 35.30 - 

showing a steady increase of this month’s tempera- 

ture down to the last-named year. In carrying this 
comparison down to the present time, viz., from 

1864 to 1877, both inclusive, we find the average to 

have been 34.18 degrees. 


1790. Winter of In order to have sundry instances of unseason- 
1826, 37.00 1827, 28.00 1826-27, 30.66 | able warm weather iu a consecutive form, easy of 
1828, 38.00 1829, 29.00 1828-29, 31.33 | reference, we now quote from our notes for 
1847, 39.00 1848, 35.25 1847-48, 36.58 
1848, 45.00 1849, 32.00 1848-49, 35.33 ; FIRST MONTH. 

1850, 37.00 1851, 37.00 1850-51, 38.33 First month, 1790.—Mean temperature of the 
1852, 41.00 1853, 33.13 1852-53, 37.12 | mooth this year, 44 degrees. ‘ : 

1857, 40.25 1858, 39.72 1857-58, 36.44 Froin Peirce’s review we learn it was the mildest 
1858, 37.43 1860, 34.00 1858-59, 36,14] January then on record. (We regret we have not 
1861, 37.00 1862, 32.50 1861-62, 34.07 | the data for the month preceding.) He states that 
1865, 37 50 1866, 29.31 1865-66, 33.68 | fogs prevailed very much in the mornings, and the 
1869, 37.31 1870, 41.07 1869-70, 37.75 | mercury often ran up to 70 degrees in the shade at 
1873, 38.37 1874, 37.03 1873-74, 36.38 | midday. Boys were often seen swimming in the 
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Delaware and Schuylkill rivers. There were fre- 
quent showers as in April, some of which were ac- 
companied with thunder and lightning. The un- 
common mildness of the weather continued until 
the 7th of February. We can add from our own 
records that the nearest approach to the above 
mean temperature down to 1877 inclusive, for this 
month, occurred in 1870, when it reached 41.07 de- 
grees. 
1850. 

Nothing remarkable as to heat noted for this 
month between the two years herein above named. 
We find in our notes for this: “ From the middle to 
the last of this month the weather was very mild, 
reaching the freezing point, or below it, only three 
times. The buds of some of our shade trees were 
much swollen. Crocuses and tulips peeped out 
from their winter hiding-places. Chickweed, even, 
ventured to bloom.” So much for the First month. 
We have referred to the preceding month (Twelfth 
month, 1849) and find the mean to have been 35.50 
degrees, which, though a mild one, has frequently 
been exceeded, as seen above. 


1855. 

First month 7.—Unusually mild, almost oppres- 
sive. People sitting at their windows with the sash 
open as in the spring of the year. On the 14th we 
add: “Still very mild; frost entirely out of the 
ground.” 

1858. 

Still very mild. Buds of shrubbery in my gar- 
den very much swollen. Honeysuckles, chrysan- 
themums and some of the rose bushes out in leaf, 
especially the prairie, which has a southern expo- 
sure, and now presents new twigs of bush several 
inches in length. 

On the 16ih we add: “I picked this morning out 
of my garden what I term a ‘winter bouquet,’ con- 
sisting of leaves and sprigs of honeysuckle, sweet 
williams, forget-me-not, chrysanthemums, lily and 
narsett rose.” (See 1870 for something far exceed- 
ing this.) 

On the 20th we dot down: “ Yellow jessamine in 
full bloom in the open air in some localities, and 
farmers are rolling their wheat. A friend of mine, 
whose garden has a warm southern exposure, has 
now pansies and other spring flowers, while another 
has a peach tree in bloom. In Cleveland, Ohio, 
lilac buds are quite green, alders show leaf, violets 
are peeping out, etc. The month preceding (the 
Twelfth) is recorded as a warm one, and it may be 
well to add that this mild weather continued until 
Second month (February) 11th, when a great change 
occurred.” 


1864. 

First month 30.—Heavy storm of rain and hail, 
accompanied with vivid lightning and thunder claps 
sufficient in their strength to arouse from their slum- 
bers the soundest of sleepers. 


1870. 

The mean temperature of this month was 41.07 
degrees, never previously exceeded on the records 
in our possession but once, viz., 1790. We have 
had two months in succession of this mild weather 
(even the next month, Second, was above the aver- 
age, thus making a very high winter mean). 

Returning to the First month, 1870, we find the 
following in our diary: “‘No further evidence is 
needed of this having been an exceedingly mild 
month than the fact that at the moment of penning 
this review the writer had before him another ‘ win- 
ter bouquet’ (see 1858), picked from his open gar- 
den in this city on the 30th day of First month, 
1870, tastefully arranged by female hands, gummed 


on paper, and carefully preserved as a memento. 
These leaves were of good size, well matured as to 
texture and color, and the collection comprised: 
Sweet Williams, Narsett Rose, Red Pink, 
Chrysanthemums, Honeysuckle, Box, 
Forget-me-not, Columbine, Myrtle, 

Iceland Moss, Tulip, and 

Jessamine Flowers, Larkspur, Common Lilies. 

The leaves of the last named at the time they 
were plucked were full six inches in length. In 
some sections farmers have been plowing, buds 
have been swelling everywhere round us and shrub- 
bery bursting into leaf, while dandelions have 
temptingly invited “the picking.” A humorous 
correspondent gave, at the time, the following in 
one of our daily papers: 

“GRASSHOPPERS AND JESSAMIME.”—“ The vegeta- 
ble and animal world have been so completely de- 
luded by the extraordinary mildness of the present 
season ” that they have come out in their full spring 
suits in very mid-winter. At this moment several 
lively young grasshoppers are crawling about on 
some fresh grass on my desk, evidently puzzled to 
know what it is all about. They have a sleepy 
look about them as though they would say, 

“You have waked me too soen, 
I must slumber again.” 

‘‘But they are veritable living grasshoppers, the 
greenest in a moral or mental point of view, we have 
ever seen to be so egregiously taken in.” He refers 
to the other matter in a lively strain. ‘“ Butterflies 
have been seen in New England, as well as in the 
Middle States; a snake has left his winter quarters 
in Chester county; farmers have been plowing in 
New Britain, Connecticut, etc., etc., etc. Indeed, 
the et ceteras are almost without number.” 


1876. 

The mean of this month was more than six and 
one-half degrees above the average for the previous 
eighty-seven years, equaled only five times, and ex- 
ceeded only four times during that entire period. 
Early in the month a relative of ours informed us 
that the night previous the occupants of the second 
and third stories of his dwelling (near Thompson 
and Seventh streets), were much annoyed by mos- 
quitoes. On one day during the month the mer- 
cury reached 70 degrees. Our correspondent at Os- 
ceola, Clearfield county, Pa., reported a severe 
thunder-storm occurring there on the 5th. 

On the 18th a dense fog covered the Delaware 
river, and for several hours navigation was sus- 
pended. (The reader will bear in mind that this 
was not from ice.) On the 20th a large-sized but- 
terfly was reported to have been caught in the gar- 
den of one of our citizens residing on North Broad 
street. 

The warm weather has not been confined to this 
continent, as it has ‘been stated by a gentleman of 
Bristol, England, that he can learn of only three 
instances within one hundred and three years when 
January has been so mild a month in England as it 
was this year.” 

Our quotations for years past here close. Should 
our proposed publication of weather statistics from 
1790 to 1877, both inclusive, be consummated, it 
will enable the possessor to make comparisons of 
the above character for every month in the year. 
Returning to 

TWELFTH MONTH, 1877—We find the following 
notes: On the 8th a row of maple trees were in bud 
with some leaves. The 12th, 13th, 16th and 22d 
were noted by us as being (in contrast with the 
short cold snap we had previously) very much like 
“Indian Summer” days. On the 20th, in the large 
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yard in front of the mansion, 1123 Fairmount ave- 
nue, white and red roses in bloom in the open air, 
On the 23d three full-blown roses were gathered in 
the Park near the English Cottage. Later in the 
month the trailing arbutus has been found in bloom 
near Portsmouth, N. H., and the lilac trees are put- 
ting forth buds, while we also find that “a dande- 
lion in full bloom on the 12th day of December” 
surprised greatly the good people of Allentown. 
Twelfth month 21, the shortest day in the year. 
We also add, as Christmas novelties, the following: 
“Pansies and dandelions, daisies and chrysanthe- 
mums were found in bloom in more than one gar- 
den in Newport, R. 1, on Christmas morning,” 
‘® while on Christmas eve a pansy in full bloom was 
found in the open air at Radnor, Delaware county, 
400 feet above tide, while the Sornerset (N. J.) Uni- 
onist of the 27th ult. says: ‘‘Farmers have been 
enabled to keep their plows running throughout 
December, preparatory to spring planting, and Mr. 
C. P. Peterson, near South Branch, has an apple 
tree which shows green apples the size of walnuts.” 


On the 27th we have the following from Hunting- 
don Valley: “On Tuesday morning of this week, 
Christmas morning, I was aroused from sleep by the 
buzzing of amosquito! I made several attempts to 
catch him, while musing and saying, ‘the voice of 
the mosquito is heardin the land.’ To-day, Twelfth 
‘mo. 27th, 1877, while on a visit in Moreland town- 
ship, Montgomery county, I took a walk to the new 
railroad running through this valley and along the 
Pennypack, from the city to Newtown, Bucks co., 
and passing a meadow I saw the ground nearly 
covered in places with dandelions, some blooming, 
green and yellow as the one I plucked, and will en- 

YW close to you, and others full-blown and going to 
seed.” 

From Maine this information has been received: 

“Banoor, Dec. 30.—This port was closed to navi- 
gation by ice to-day, having been open since March 
29th, the longest period in any year since 1818.” 

While the next day we have the following mud- 
story, showing the warm weather to have been by 
no means confined to this locality : 

“Cincinnati, Dec. 28.—Travelers from various 
sections of Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
say that an embargo of mud prevails in every city, 
town and country road. In some places all com- 
mercial operations have been suspended. It is im- 
possible to travel on country roads with wagons, 
consequently all produce is kept from the market. 
Never before in thirty years has the Upper Missis- 
sippi been open to navigation in the holiday season ; 
but for the fact that all vessels have been laid up 
for the winter, lake navigation could also be re- 
sumed. In Laporte the mud is eighteen inches 

~~ deep, and very thin. Citizens ride through the 
streets on a boat drawn by mules. Corn has sprout- 
ed in the ear, and unless the weather turns colder 
& vast amount of corn will be ruined. 

Another mud story reaches us from the cold cli- 
mate of Vassar, Michigan A relative and private 
correspondent, writing on the 26th: “The weather 
is just like spring—warm and rainy, and the mud so 
deep the roads are almost impassable. Christmas 
it rained all day.” 


While still another correspondent of ours writes 
from Port Austin, Michigan: ‘ We participated in 
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spects, but the roads are fearful, and the general 
wish is for snow; as you are aware, this is a great 
desideratum for lumbermen. There have just been 
left at our office some buds of the white alder, grow- 
ing in the garden of Mr. Brebner; one of them 
bursted, and is full’an inch in length.” 












a strange recreation for Christmas day—a boat ride ! 
surely, without a parallel during the years we have 
lived on this shore. The day was so mild that nei- 
ther overcoat nor gloves were needed. No ice at 
all is upon the water, and many wild ducks fled at 
our approach. This is pleasant enough in some re- 
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These foreign items, if they may be so termed, 


are given to show how unusually universal this ex- 
ceedingly warm weather for the season has been. 
On the night of the 29th and through the day of the 
30th ‘‘a change came o’er the spirit of our dream.” 
Up to this point, in the yard of the Pennsylvania 
Hospital a tree or a plant could scarcely be found 
that was not budding, including the magnolia trees, 
which were noticed as being especially forward. 


The year 1877, as an entirety, may be termed a 


warm one, the average temperature having reached 
55.66 degrees. 


It might possibly be well for the curious in such 


matters to preserve this review for the convenience 
of reference and comparison at the close of the 
present month (First), such being a part of the ob- 
ject of this extended compilation, as, should it prove 
to be a warm one, many will desire this facility ; 
and the above items will not be repeated in next re- 
view, which, it is hoped, will be a short one. We 
are fully aware of the extended length of this, and 
were at first tempted to apologize therefor; but up- 
on reflecting that those who take an interest in our 
climate would probably welcome it—and those who 
do not are not compelled to read it—we abandoned 
our first intention and concluded to let the article 
speak for itself. 


J. M. Exuis, No. 325 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, First month 7th, 1878. 





THE seven sages of Greece taught that men 


ought not to swear. 


Solon, the celebrated legislator of Athens, 


and one of the seven sages of Greece, ex- 
horted the people to observe honesty more 
strictly than an oath. Another of his say- 
ings implies ‘‘ that a good man should have 
such reputation as not to need an oath.” It 
is a diminution of his credit to be required to 
swear. 


Theoginus, a Greek poet, who lived about 


the time of Solon, also expressed his disap- 
probation of swearing. 





ITEMS. 


On the 9th inst. Victor Emanuel, King of Italy, 
died in Rome, aged 59 years. His son, Prince 
Humbert, has been proclaimed King of Italy. He 
has confirmed the present ministers in their posts. 


INFORMATION has been received that on the 11th 
inst. Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, ar- 
rived in Rome. The medal which had been decreed 
to him by the late King was privately presented. 


A TELEGRAM from San Franciseo says the sailing 
schedule for the Australian steamers has been 
changed to one week earlier, so as to alternate the 
London mails across this continent with the mails 
via the Suez canal. 


Art the recent annual meeting of the American 
Social Science Congress, held in Boston, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, of Rhode Island, and H. 
Wines, of Illinois, were elected delegates to repre- 
sent the association at the Prison Congress to be 
held at Stockholm. 
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Tux board of engineers, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War to examine the jetties at the mouth of 
the Mississippi, report that ‘the jetties have been so 
far constructed in a permanent and substantial 
manner, and that when completed upon the plan 
adopted will fully comply with the requirements of 
the act of Congress, and that the wide anl deep 
channel already obtained is almost wholly and sub- 
stantially the result of the action produced by the 
jetties. The commission state that Captain 
Eads, having complied with the requirements of the 
act of Congress, and having secured a channel 
through the jetties 22 feet deep and 200 feet wide, 
he is entitled to a payment of $500,000.” It is 
shown by the report that a practically navigable 
channel of over 23 feet already exists through the 
pass and jetties. 


A Busy Lirz.—Ralph Nicholson Wornum, a quiet, 
industrious and indefatigable author, died last 
month in London. Much of his literary work was 
anonymous. He wrote largely for the Penny Cy- 
clopedia and for the Biographical Dictionary pub- 
lished by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. The article on Painting, in Dr. W. 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, is from his pen. Contributions to the art 
journals were continued by him almost down to the 
time of his death, which occurred at the age of 67, 
from nervous disease of the brain, the evident con 
sequence of over-work. Ralph Wornum had been 
for twenty years keeper and secretary of the British 
National Gallery. Several years previous to his ap- 
pointment he had exhibited his capacity for that 
post by the preparation of two ‘catalogues, one of 
the British and the other of the foreign department. 
These catalogues have reached 32 editions for the 
first and 72 editions for the second. Several other 
catalogues of art collections have been prepared by 
him, and in 1851 he found time for an essay on the 
Great International Exhibition in theCrystal Palace. 
The words “found time” are used advisedly, for 
with him to undertake a thing was to pursue it 
thoroughly.—Public Ledger. 

Tus Eastern War.—The following European ad- 
vices have been received : 

On the 9th inst. the Russians captured the whole 
Turkish army defending the Schipka Pass, consist- 


ing of 41 battalions, ten batteries and one regiment 
of cavalry. Now that they have passed the last 
great natural barrier of defence, the Balkans, they 
occupy the fertile plains of Roumelia that stretch 
all the way to Stamboul. 

The London Times ofthe 11th inst. says: “The 
Russians are substantially master of the last natural 
line of Turkish defence. Everything indicates the 
utter disorder and demoralization of the Turks. 
The increasing vigor of the Russians and the per- 
fection of their organization is in great contrast to 
the helpless condition of their enemies.” 

“The Porte must now make peace if it desires to 
preserve any substantial portion of its territory. 
Turkey must accept harder terms now than would 
have been accorded her a year ago, bat the expe- 
rience of the past twelve months must have taught 
her that if she resists ‘onger she has only to expect 
a complete and final discomfiture, ending in igno- 
minious surrender.” 

The London Daily News of the same date contains 
a long account of the terrible sufferings endured in 
the passage of the Balkans. Hardships beyond de- 
scription were encountered by the soldiery. Thirty 
men were frozen to death during four days. 2000 
Russian soldiers are ill from exposure. ‘The 
dreadful picture concludes with the soldiers half 
asleep, dragging cannon up vast ice-covered slopes, 
their overcoats stiff and white as sheets of tin, and 
their suffering can never be described. The re- 
membrance of the storms and hardships through 
which we passed,” says the correspondent, “ haunts 
me at night like a terrible dream.” 

A despatch from Constantinople states: ‘ Fugi- 
tives are flocking here from Philippopolis and Ad- 
rianople. Three crowded trains arrived Wednesday 
evening and three Thursday evening,” 

The Pera correspondent of the London TZimes 
says: “The sufferings of the fugitives from cold 
and hunger are beyond description.” 





NOTICES. 


Western First-day School Union will meet at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, Kennett Square, Chester 
county, Pa., on Seventh-day, the 26th inst., at 
10 o’clock A.M. Tuos. F. Szan, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month 15, 1878, 


Reported - oa WL incott, 
rte y Howar ° ppinco 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
aoe by J. H. 
mmission Merchants, 248 No. 


First Mo. 16th.—The following are the 
qeciemene for the sales of yesterday: 
he Wheat market closed dull and 


Roberts & Bros. 


GONd...ccccccccerserceercccccseccessees 10174@1025¢ Delaware avenue. weak. Shippers are holding off, and 
State 6s 2d SETICS.....000+..--++0106 @ Subject to Market fluctuations. the millers manifest no disposition to 
State 6s 3d series.......00+..... 11144@111%¢ | Butter, Prints, perb. 31@ 35 species except to supply daily wants. 
State Ss new LOAD........+.--+00 109 - 10934 Rolis, Pa. & West’n, “ 22@ 23) The offerings are moderate. Sales of 
City 68 NOW......ceerreereeee lI 4@1I3 % | South Ohio & Ind... “ 22@ 24) 800 bush. Penna. red, good and prime, 
Camd & Amb mtg 68 '89......109,4@ N. Y. State Firkins, “ 25@ 30] at $1.37@1.38; 1200 bush. Western do., 
Catawissa new 78........ 104 @ Eggs—Fresh, per doZ........ 20@  21/ in lots, at $136@1.37; 800 bush. do. am- 
Ithaca & Athens RR 7s...... 107 @ Western, —* —sseoseeee 17@ 18] ber at $1.39; 400 bush, Penna do., choice, 
Lehigh Valley lst mtg 6s...109 @ Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 12@ 14] at $1.41, and small lots of Western 
Lehigh Valley c m 6s F...... 9534@ 96 Turkeys, “ .» 12@ 15| white at $1.45@1.50, the latter for very 
Phil & Erie RR 78....ccccceseee 99 @ Ducks, “ .» 11@ 12/| choice. No. 2 Western red, in the ele- 
Pa & NY Canal & RR 7s......1114@ Geese, “ w» 8@ 9] vator, may be quoted at $1.37; 1200 bush 
West ae RR. 78....000000008 99 @190 | Lard, prime, we 8@ 9} Illinois spring, ungraded, sold at $1.25. 
Lehigh Valley RR.......00-.-+0 4044@ 4214 | Live Calves, prime Milch... 6@ 8] Rye comes Seward slowly. Sales of 
Minehill RR ......00--++00 48 @4 Live Cattle, per Ib .......ssse0 3@ estern at 68@70c.,, and Penna. at 72@ 
Nesquehoning RR...... 47 @48 | Prime Sheep, “ «-- 4@  5/73c. Supplies of Corn come in freely 
Norristown RRB......cccccccseseee 99 @ Spring Lambs, per head...... 3 00@ 4 00| from the West, both by railroad and 
North Penna RR.......+«. .eoses 37 @ 3368 Potatoes, white, per bbl...... 2 00@ 2 25 | water, but the greater portion is intend- 
Pennsylvania RR........0-.e0000 32) 334% | Jerseysweet, “  sw.« 2 25@ 2 50| ed to fill former contracts. The mar- 
Phil & Trenton RR......0-..00 122 Apples, per DDI.......06. 0000 3 26@ 4 00 | ket isdull, and prices continue to favor 
Rootiean® spesebobooupereeenaconap Y,@ 17% | Cranberries, per crate....... +» 1 25@ 1 50| buyers under unfavorable foreign ad- 
United RRs of New Jersey.122 @12%2 Cabbage, per 100........0sccsms 1 oo 2 00 | vices, 

Lehigh Navigation... coco 18 1 Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 12@ 13} Choice Cloverseed is in fair request, 
Amer Steamship 6s. - 7434@ 75 “ — Western, « 11@ = 13{ but other kinds are neglected. Sales 
Penna Salt Mfg Co... 65 Dried Apples, evap’a “ 8@ 10/| at 74@s8<c.. the latter for recleaned. 
Ins Co Nth America. - 28 29 Peaches‘ “ pared 14@ 16] Timothy is neglected, but Flaxseed is 
P & B...cccccceccees: seupesese oes 6%@ 7 = “unpared 7@ wanted at $1.55, an advance. 

Phil & Erie RR..wcccccrenveeee I4@ Buckwheat flour, per 100.... 275@ 300| Feathers remain quiet a 46@47c. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 19th, 1878. 
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No. 48 








THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


WEST CHESTER, PA. 
(FORMERLY ERCILDOUN SEMINARY’) 

This Institution which is now successfully estab- 
lished at its new location, will commenc~ its Spring 
and Summer term or the 18th of Second month 
next. The School Buildings are new and were 
built expressly for educational purposes, The 
grounds contain twenty-six acres, and are abnn- 
dantly supplied with fruit and sade trees. All 
the branches of a liberal education are taught, and 
diplomas are granted to those who complete a full 
course of study. Terms, $85.00 per session of 
twenty weeks. For further particulars, address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, JR., 

West Chester, Pa. 


WOODSIDE. 


A home boarding school for small children, in 
a Friends’ family. Best of care. Home comforts 
and moral culture. Terms moderate. Address 


MARY A. GILBERT, 
Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


WANTED. 


An energetic, responsible man of integrity in 
each neighborhood as agent for our Ammoniated 
Superphosphate. Our Superphosphate is carefully 
manufactured, uniform in quality and guaranteed 
analysis, and is much liked in every neighborhood 
where it has been introduced. The right men can 
do well. As to the character of our Fertilizers, 
we refer, by permission, to S. P. Sharpless, State 
Assayer of Mas:achusetts, 114 State Street, Boston, 
and John I. Carter, Supt. Eastern Pa. Experimen- 
tal Farm, West Grove, Pa. Samples and other 
particulars on application. 


THOS. WARING & BRO., 
Colora, Cecil county, Md. 








\ JANTED.—A NEAT YOUNG WOMAN TO 
assist in taking care of children, sewing, 
bouse-work, or in any way required. Other help 
kept. A member of the Society of Friends pre- 
ferred. She will be regarded as one of the family. 

References exchanged. Address G..c., 
Care of Friends’ Intelligencer. 





LADY, EDUCATED, ENTERPRISING, ENER- 
getic and experienced, desires a literary po- 
sition, or one of trust and responsibility. 


Address ABO, 1331 Pine Street, City. 





\V ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN TO LEARN THE 
Carpet business, one who resides with his 


parents preferred. Address “ L,’’ this office. 


ANTED.—SITUATION AS MATRON OR 
housekeeper. City or country. Address 


M. B., Burlington, N. J. 








FRIENDS’ CENTRAL 


DRY GOODS STORE 


S. W. Cor, Seventh and Arch Sts, 


Just received a new lot of Black Silks from 75c. up. 

Also a well selected stock of Plain Dress Goods, suitable for 
Friends’, comprising 

Cashmere Debege’s, 25c. §Madonnas, 3744. 

Merinoes and Cashmeres in all colors. 

Mohairs, Bombazines, Poplins, Etc. 

Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of all kinds 


Long and Square Bound Blanket and Thibet Merino Shawls. 
Neat Figured Percals. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR. 


N. B—A full line of Underwear for Men, Women and 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00. 


PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25.00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 
531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, 
DENTIST, 
512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 
NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


OMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 

J cusses aaennune TO. 


$AML. BR, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1114 Citron St, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
MATTINGS,OIL CLOTHS, MATS, ete. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Seoond Bt. Phila. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


FIRST PREMIUM AND DIPLOMA AWARDED OVER ALL COMPETITORS, BY THE ST. LOUIS AGRICULTURAL 
AND MECHANICAL ASSOCIATION, 1870, AND BY EVERY FAIR WHEREVER EXHIBITED 


PREMIUM 


POWDER. 


THE PERFECTION,OF SCIENCE AND THE GREATEST DISCOVERY OF THE AGE. 








It is guaranteed Perfectly Pure and Wholesome. It is the best and most-Economical Baking Powder in the World. 
One teaspoonfull of MILES’ PREMIUM will go furtner than three of any other Powder. : 

Delay makes no difference with MILES’ PREMIUM. It can be made up into dough and baked in five minutes or 
five hours, just as it suits the convenience of the housekeeper. This delay is fatal to all other Baking Powders, and we 
challenge them to the test. 

MILES’ PREMIUM will take the place of all yeast or yeast cake, and will not spoil by keeping. Every box guaran- 
teed Or money refunded. ‘ 


READ WHAT PROMINENT PHILADELPHIA LADIES SAY: 
To Messrs. E. H. Miles & Co., Manufacturers of Miles’ Premium Baking Powder 


Genriemey: We, the undersigned laties, connected with the Fair, held in Horticultural Hall, from february 6th to 13th, 
for the benefit of the “ Phitade: phia Home fr (nfants.” hereby a:knowledge your generous donation of Miles’ Premium 
Baking Powder, and take great pleasure in recommending it; feeling suce that there is noae purer, sweeter, or more 
economical to be found in the market. 


MRS, J. K. CALDWELL, 1623 North 17th Street. i MRS. E. REMICK, 924 North Second Street. 
** S$. S. WHITE, 1622 Arch Street. ** V. C. SWEATMAN, 1508 Green Street. 


Manufactured by E. H. MILES & CO.,114 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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Thorough Preparation for Business! 


BRYANT & STRATTONL™ 
USINESS CVCOLLECE 


And Telegraphic Institute, 
108 &. Tenth be Philadelphia, Pa. 


Increased fagiliti Dept. 
of Beier et ee fe a 








Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Slate work on hand or made to order. 
Factory and Salesrooms, No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 











Atlanticand Pacific Telegraph Co, For WILSON & MILLER, Philadelphia. Pa, 
B fall: particulars, or send for free Cc Also General Agents for the celebrated Florence Oil 
ill circular, J. E. SOULE, Pres. Stoves for np and heating purposes. Agents wanted. 

ud for Cirular. 


REMOVAL: | FF TL A 
7 with Jig and Circular Saw A 

JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, ||J@|meceecn 
HAS REMOVED HIS — me, American 


REAL ESTATE OFFICE 
To 201 WALNUT PLACE. 


Particular attention given to safe investments, 
collection of Mortgages, Rents, &c. 





CHANDELIERS | 


Instruments of writing carefully drawn. And Bracket Lamps. 
Philadelphia, First mo. 8th, 1878. Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 


PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
28 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


Ss. B. REGESTER, INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 














Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnu 
and Oo Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attender 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 


No. 586 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILAD’ 4A, 








FOLDING CHAIR CO,, NEW MAVEN, CT. 
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